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A Mystery Story 
From the Pen of 
Melville Davisson 
Post, 

Master of Mystery, 
Who Here Presents 
an Interesting Study 
of Widely Varying. 
Characters Which 
Clash in a Plot 
of Sustained Interest 


^he PHANTOM WOMAN 


S IR HENRY MARQUIS, chief 

the criminal Investigation de¬ 
partment of Scotland Yard, has 
a monograph on this case. He 
■aid we were accustomed to believe 
that the dead were impotent in hu¬ 
man affairs, but it was a thing of 
which no man could be certain. How 
could we know whether the power of 
those gone out of sight anS hearing 
waxed or waned or ceased, or by what 
means or in what manner they might 
be able to move the living to their 
will. He said this case profoundly 
Interested him. 

* * * ♦ 

Y17E stopped in the pine woods to 
** listen. The muslo seemed to 
fill the world. It was low and soft, 
a sort of vague, elfln music, appear¬ 
ing as by some enchantment. 

There was this strange quality in 
it—that it appeared to emerge from 
the wood itself. 

I stopped beside Sir Henry Marquis 
on the path, behind us was the Vil¬ 
lage and its Inn, where wo had gone 
for luncheon at the end of our motor 
journey from London that morning. 
And before us, at the end of the path 
through the wood, was the lovely, 
artistic house that my 'father’s wife 
had buflt here for this romantic mar¬ 
riage after my father’s death. Now 
that she, too, was dead, it ’remained^] 
in the possession of this Hungarian 
fiddler. 

When one considered the man 
alone, when one looked coolly at him, 
it was past belief that my step¬ 
mother should have been so infatu¬ 
ated with the Count Andreas. It 
must have been this music that had 
entranced the woman. Out of the 
•pell of it she seemed to be also out 
of the epell of this strai^e creature. 
For when she lay dying in her Lon¬ 
don house she expressed the wish 
that a bracelet of Burma rubies In 
the count’s possession should be given 
to me. And when her solicitor 
pointed Out that her verbal wish 
could have no effect against the 
count's resistance she said: “I will 
return and make him do it!” 

Count Andreas would make no re¬ 
ply to my solicitor? And so on this 
morning I went with Sir Henry Mar¬ 
quis, chief of the criminal investiga¬ 
tion department of Scotland Yard, to 
this interview with him. The veri¬ 
ties of Justice were on my side. The 
rubles had come from my American 
mother, had been passed on by my 
father to his second wife, and now, 
by operation of the English law, this 
Hungarian fiddler took them. 

I had gone from my solicitor to Sir 
Henry Marquis, for he had known my 
mother in the old days and remained 
a friend. He promised to help me. 

"We shall go down and see this 
Count Andreas. I know something’ of 
him.” 

And so we had come down on this 


nio\W in it; thfe dust and the spiders 
have their way—I had forgotten that 
her Jewels remained in & little draw¬ 
er of her writing table.” 

Then he turned quickly about to 
me, ae though some sharp, amazing 
thing had suddenly occurred to him. 

"Alas! Miss Sarah,” he cried, "you 
will be a loser with me, for the ruby 
bracelet about which you wrote me 
is gone with the other Jewels.” 

The words were like a blow to me, 
for I had hoped to recover this heir¬ 
loom of my mother's—this bracelet 
of rubies set in k goldwork that 
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Could he move the frame of the por¬ 
trait to oonceal this bracelet behind 
It, and not break that web7" 

Sir Henry fingered the cord on which 
he had replaced his big monoole. 

”The trouble with the spider web,” 
he replied, "was that it is the web 
of wood spider, which does not build 
In a house; and, no matter where It 
builds, it does not fasten Its web 
to its support with mucilage. 

"The lens of my eyeglass,” he 
added, "la one of the strongest Arnold 
ever ground in Zurich.” 

(Copyright. 1031.) 


Italy and Sugar. 


SIR HENRY TURNED TO COUNT ANDREAS. “GRAVITY 
HAS BEEN NEGATIVED HERE," HE SAID. “THIS 
WILL BE A SORT OF MIRACLE.” 


I thought, at the grass beside the 
flower bed. It appeared, even to my 
unpracticed eye. pressed over, faintly, 
as though something long and heavy 
and of some bulk had been put down 
there. 

But he made no comment and pres¬ 
ently turned to* Count Andreas. His 
face was strange. 

“Gravity has been negatived here,” 
he said. "This will be a sort of 
miracle.” 

*The astonishment In Count Andreas’ 
manner gave way to a sukve Irony. 

“How clever," he said. "Yours, Sir 


hinged between the stones. It was of 1 Heury, is an extraordinary profes- 


great value and had been In my 
mother’s family for a hundred years. 

I suppose I must, have looked the 
despair I- felt, and I could not keep 
back a mist of tears. 

Sir Henry touched me gently. 


•ion#’ 

But Sir Henry Marquis replied as If 
the compliment were sincere. 

“Ah, count,” he aaid, “if we were 
j only clever enough no criminal would 
escape us. One may think what he 


Perhaps we shall find It,” he said. Ukes and be safe, but when one acts 
And he went on behind the Hun-[he leaves behind him evidences that 
garian, who had faced about after ‘ indicate him. And If we have the 


the delivery of this blow. He also 
hoped that the Jewels would be re¬ 
covered, he said. No doubt Sir Henry 
Marquis would find them. Scotland 
Yard was so wonderful and wise. 

Sir Henry followed him to the win¬ 
dow. It was a French casement win¬ 
dow of little square panes of glass 
and opened from the drawing room 
directly onto the terrace. There was 


skill to assemble and fit together 
these evidences we can in a fashion 
build up t^e criminal agent—but 
one’s deductions must be correct.” 

“Like this deduction of yours about 
the miracle here!” cried the count. 

"Precisely,” replied Sir Henry. 

"I would call .that inspiration.” said 
i the count. 


a small bed for flowers directly under 


“I fear that would* be an unhappy 


this window. The count directed Sir word here -" Sir Henry r *P"« d - “*»- , 


died, during your absence in Paris; 
and it was there she called a. solicitor, 
‘wishing to bequeath* this ruby 
bracelet to Mias Sarah Whitney; and 
It was to this solicitor that she made 
her strange remark: T will come 
back and make him do it.*” 

The count’s shoulder moved as at 
some unpleasant touch, but he mado 
no reply. He turned at onoe to the 
door. 

"I regret, sir,” he said, "that I am 
unable to say whether this door was 
locked or unlocked when the thief 
entered last night. If it were locked, 
then the thief had a key to It, which 
is In line^with the evidences that 
this is the .work of some discharged 
servant familiar with the house.** 
Then he turned about to Sir Henry: 
"Perhaps you can tell this by an ex¬ 
amination of the lock.” 

But Sir Henry Marquis declined to 
give the door the slightest attention. 

“Do you, perhaps, conclude that the 
thief did not enter through this 

dcror?*’ 

"Oh, no,” replied Sir Henry, "the 
thief entered by this door, but I have 
a theory that this door was no bar 
to the sort of creature that accom¬ 
plished this robbery. I am inclined 
to believe that the door means noth¬ 
ing.” 

But on the inside of the room Sir 


Count Andreas by a famous Italian, 
in a single frame. It hung over the 
mantel. 

* * * * 


npHE room gave evidence that it 
1 had been long oiosed; the dust 


August morning. We could see the | Henry’s attention flfst to the win- ! *Pi rati °h ha ® usually served only to 
grass terraco before the house, for j dow, and after that to the flower I m! * lelul th# on# that u Pr«ten<Je£ to 


the house stood on a shelf of the 
moor—a space had been cut out of 
the pine woods for it—and this green 
terrace, flanked by the woods on 
either side, and the house behind, 
looked down on the sea. It was 200 
feet above, but one could have cast 
a stone Into the water. The brow of 
the moor here dropped like a plum¬ 
met into the ocean. 

The muslo came from the terrace. 
We could see a man walking about 
on It, a violin at 'his shoulder, his 
bow hand flying. And in the glsmour 
of the melodies he was a sylvan crea¬ 
ture, but when he stepped out of it 
he was the Hungarian fiddler. 

He stepped out of it as we came 
up, but he was a very clever person, 
carefully dressed and with a suave 
demeanor. • 

"It is Sir Henry Marquis,” he said, 
"and Miss Sarah Whitney. I am hon¬ 
ored.** 

Then he spoke directly to Sir 
Henry Marquis. 

"You arrive quickly. My telegram 
to Scotland Yard could not have 
reached London before an hour of 
noon.” 

I caught the fleeting evidence of 
surprise in Sir Henry*# face, but 
there was no surprise In his voice or 
manner. He had not Journeyed here 
at the call of any telegrsm from the 
count to Scotland Yard, but his pro¬ 
fession was not one permitting of 
surprises. I wondered what Delphic 
answer he could make. 

"What are the details of this mat¬ 
ter?” he said. 

It was a key that would fit any 
lock. 

* * * * 

THHE count put his violin down care- 
fully on a stone seat and. went j 
with us toward a window’ on the first 
floor of the house on the farther side, i 
The house sat parallel with theater-' 
race In its longest direction. There 
was a hall in the center and a stair- | 
way going up, and on one side the 
drawing room, with the dining room 
on the opposite side across the hall. 
It was not a large house, but it was 
beautifully designed. • and its fur¬ 
nishings were artistic. 

(k But Count Andreas did not go on 
directly to the window. He stopped. 

•It was all very cleverly done,” 
ha said. "There w as no scuind. I am 
puzzled to know if the woman was 
alone or had an accomplice.” 

••Were you slone in the house?” 

Again It was a key for any look, 
for he did not know what was before 
him and whether it had happened in 
the night or day, or, in fact, what It 
wae In which*a woman had been con¬ 
cerned. 

•*1 am very careless,” Andreas said; 

I sleep here alone. The servants come 
out from the vlllagb of a morning, 
but X have no fear.'* 

*7t Is very dangerous,** said Sir 
Henry, "to have nofear" 

**X am not a practical man." said 
the count, "or else I would have 
taken my wife's Jewels to London 
■ad a bank vault; but X wlshsd her 
‘ room in this house to remain as she 


bed below it. 

“Here,” he said, "the thief entered; 
the bolt fastening the window was 
probably turned from the Inside for 
a long'time, or* *by collusion with one 
of the servants. You will observe 


enlighten.” Then he added a rather 
queer commejit: "My deduction here 
that this was a thin woman may be 
too comprehensive-Mjihat the body of 
the woman lacked weight may be as 
far as I ought to go; we usually as- 


that when the window Is unfastened ! «ocUte weight with bulk, but the 
the knob stands perpendicular. In j relation la not opnetant even In ns- 
precisely the same position as when | tur ®» outside of nature. In what 
It is closed; so no one would notice j call the supernatural, there may 


that it was unfastened. You can see 
that the thief was a woman, a wom¬ 
an about the size of Miss Whitney. 
Thers are her tracks, quite clearly 
marked in the soft earth of this 
flower bed below the window.” 

Sir Henry examined these foot¬ 
prints. 

"The lady,” he aaid, "has been very 
considerate of us. These faint foot¬ 
prints are in the very best position 
on the soft earth to remain clear.” 

Then he turned to Count Andreas: 

"But why do you say *a woman 
about the size of Miss Whitney?* ** 

The man hesitated, as though puz¬ 
zled to find a reply, then ho gave 
the reason. 

"I was thinking of my wife’s 
maids,” ho said. * "Thoy have been 
all women of about Miss Whitney’s 
size; and this robbery will be the 
work of some one familiar with the 
house.” 

"On the contrary,” replied Sir 
Henry, "these footprints were made 
by a thin woman—Miss Whitney will 
weigh ten stone—an Incredibly thin 
woman.” 

The count was astonished. 

“Look at the print," he said; "th€ 
footprints might have been made by 
Miss Sarah Whitney.” 

Sir Henry turned to me. 

"Quite so,” he said; "the prints 
here might have been made by Miss 
Whitney’s slipper If there were no 
suck thing as gravity.” Then ho ad 
dressed me directly*, "Sarah,” ho 
said, "will you kindly walk from tho 
flag path of tho torrpee to this win¬ 
dow and stand a moment boforo ltr* 
* * o ♦ 


be bulk without weight or'with litlo 
weight—the small else of these foot¬ 
print# and the depth to which thoy 
are eunk In tho earth, to be precisely 
accurate. Indicate a woman of very 
little weight —as wo understand 
weight” 

* * * * 


^JOUNT ANDREAS looked puzzled; 


T DID aa ho dirootod, although X 
was puzzled to understand what 


It meant. Waa I, perhaps, to be In*- 
dlcated aa the thief? 

Count Andreas oiled out in con¬ 
firmation of Sir Henry: 

"You see. the prints are almost* 
identical.” 

“Ah. so!**’replied Sir Henry; "Sut 
you fall to note the Important fea¬ 
ture. You will observe that the heel 
of Miss Whltnow’a slipper sank Into 
tho turf on her way from the flag 
path, and hero In tho flower bod It 
makes a deep footprint; while tho 
heel of this other woman*# shoo can¬ 
not bo seen on the turf, which oh# 
must have crossed from tho path, 
and hero in the flower bed where she 
stood the footprints arc clear but 
faint. These evidences could mean 
only one thing — an absence of 
weight!” 

Then bo stooped suddenly over aa 
though to Ionto olssoly at the toot* 


lilt it—nothing han heea changed or prints, hut ha waa looking, rather. 


and certainly I wah pussled at 
this speech. But Sir Henry Merquto 
was not pausing to consider us. He 
waa going on Into the house, t Count 
Andreas overtook him and led tho 
way up the stairs to tho room which 
his wife had occupied and from which 
tho Jewels had boon taken. It ad¬ 
joined tho room which tho count him¬ 
self occupied,' separated only by a 
thin partition. Count Andreas stop¬ 
ped at the door loading from tho hall 
at tho head of tho stair Into his 
wife’^room. 

*T have not permitted this room to 
bo disturbed,** ho said; "it remains as 
my wife left it. I preferred to think 
of her here, In this setting, where she 
was In loving sympathy with me, and 
not in tho London house, where she 
had tho strange delusions against 
me.” 

"Ah, yea*’ Sir Henry said; "it was 
in her London house fthat this, lady 


evi- 


Henry’s interest In physical 

denoes seemed to reassert Itself. 

H was a lovely room, done in dainty 
ahadea of blue. There was an Inlaid 
writing desk near a window; a dress¬ 
ing table with a great mirror, and 
two clothes presses In the wall, with 
double door. There was a thin par¬ 
tition between this room and the one 
occupied by Count Andreas, as 
though this space had all originally 
been a single room; there was adqor, 
of whloh the whole faoe was a mir¬ 
ror, standing closed between the two 
rooms There waa a severity of good 
taste about the room; the only pic¬ 
ture on the wall was a painting of 


lay In it and a great spider web 
stretched along the bottom of the 
frame to tho wall below It. 

But the room was In disorder; every¬ 
thing in it had been opened, pulled 
out and searched. This search had 
been minute and thorough. It was 
the work of some one going care¬ 
fully, to bo surer that no place of con¬ 
cealment would remain unopened. 

Count Andreas made a gesture to 
indicate this disorder. 

"It Is I,” he said, “who have search¬ 
ed the room. I took this robbery to 
be the work of some discharged maid 
or her accomplice; such a one would 
know that I am leaving England 
and that the house will be presently 
closed. She might, therefore, conceal 
the jewels about the room here. In 
some other place, Intending to return 
later when the house waa closed and 
regain them. This would greatly re¬ 
duce the risk In the robbery, because 
the ruby bracelet especially is a pieoe 
of conspicuous jewelry. Burma stone, 
so large and of so pure a color, could 
not be accounted for If found In her 
possession, and the goldwork about 
them is distinguished. And, In the 
second place, 1 wished to be certain 
that fny wife had not, herself, placed 
these Jewels elsewhere In some 
drawer of the room, Instead of the 
little drawer of her desk, which wae 
opened.” 

Sir Henry Marquis glanced about 
the room. 

“You were quite right,” he said; “It 
Is the common custom of the thief 
to oonceal a stolen article near the 
very spot from whioh It waa taken, 
especially if ho Is familiar with the 
place and able to return to it. He 
reasons that the owner, finding only a 
single locked drawer opened, will, of 
course, conoiude that the lost articles 




COUNT ANDREAS MADE ASWIFT 
STRIDE FORWARD, BUT SIR 
# HENRY WAS BEFORE HlM. 


have been taken away. I congratu¬ 
late you, oount, on your acumen, and, 
besides, you have saved me the labor 
of this search.” 

He went directly to the inlaid 
writing table near the window, which 
Count Andreas indicated. It had a 
little row of drawers in the center 
behind the writing pad. The top 
irawers of this series was the one 
from which the jewels had been 
taken. 

Count Andreas called Sir Henry’s 
attention particularly to it. 

‘This drawer was the one in which 
my wife kept her jewels. I had sup¬ 
posed that it was locked; but It 
seems to have been open like the 
others. You will observe that It Is 
In no manner broken.” 

Sir Henry stooped over, ppt his 
monocle Into his eye, and looked 
oarefully at the lock on the drawer. 

Then he sat down In the chair be¬ 
fore the desk; his hand gathered 
about his chin like one profoundly 
puzzled. 

“This drawer was locked,” he said. 1 

“Impossible!” cried Count Andreas, 1 
“It was not broken.” 

“It was unlocked with the key,” 
said Sir Henry. “Who had the key?” 

”My wife only had the key.” re¬ 
plied the count. 

"Dust gathered in this lock,” said 
Sir Henry, "as it gathered over all 
things In this room; the key and the 
moving bar of the lock have just dis¬ 
turbed It. The thing has been done 
by some one who knew where the key 
waa" 

"But what living person could 
know where the dead countess had 
concealed this key?” 

“But are events in the world ex¬ 
clusively direoted by the living? How 
do we know what will to compel 
them the dead can exert. Did not the 
countess as she was leaving the 
world bequeath thsl ruby bracelet to 
Miss Sarah Whitney, and when the 
solicitor pointed out that you would 
take it operative of law, reply with 
a mysterious sentence?" 

Count Andrea* face darkened. 

"Unfortunately my wife waa In¬ 
fluenced against me In her last Ill¬ 
ness. Therefore, I disregard the be¬ 
quest made under the influence of 
enemies, and this threat. And now I 
cannot help it that a thief has re¬ 
moved them. That the Countess An¬ 
dreas, dead, and out of the world, had 
any part In this affair is a ridiculous 
suggestion.” 

dees 


earth on the heels of these slippers; 
it Is garden earth, and it Is quite 
fresh. 

“The theory is against all expe¬ 
rience of life,” Sir Henry went on; 
’’but there are evidences; one enters 
this house through a window prob¬ 
ably fastened, through a door prob¬ 
ably locked, opens a drawer In a desk 
with a key which the dead woman 
had hidden, and removes its contents, 
j also so noislessly that Count Andreas 
sleeping within a dozen steps. Is not 
awakened. These slippers belonging 
to the dead countess have walked 
before the window, but with only the 
weight of a phantom in them. How 
shall we say that she has not been 
here?” 

"The dead do not return. This will 
have been done by some one of my 
wife’s maids, who prepared for it in 
advance by taking away with her the 
ke> to these drawers and the slip¬ 
pers. The window has probably been 
unfastened a long time, and the door, 
as I have said, was probably not 
looked. It does not require a ghost 
to go noiselessly about a robbery!” 

But one could see that the man’s 
logto did not convince even himself. 

Sir Henry looked strangely at him. 

"This was not the work of any 
mortal woman! Mortal women have 
weight!” 

* * * * 


S IR HENRY rose, stood a moment 
ss in some reflection, and began 
to walk about the floor. He walked 
with his head forward, his hands be¬ 
hind him. touching now and then an 
open drawer or some disturbed ar- 
tlole, and stopping, like one whose 
mind Is wholly on some distant thing 
to close the open drawer, or care¬ 
fully to replace the disturbed ar¬ 
ticle He set a little frame neatly 
on a table; he spread down a corner 
of a rug; he opened tho folding doors 
to the closets In the wall where the 
dead woman’s clothes hung, and shut 
them oarefully; he stopped before the 
mantel and flecked the mantelpiece 
absently with his Anger. He looked 
like one in some queer somnambu¬ 
lism, his motions lanruld, his face 
vague, with the thick monoole screw¬ 
ed Into his eye, no cord holding It 
He glanced up at the painting of 
Count Andreas where the big spider 
web attached the bottom of the gild¬ 
ed frame to the wall, peered at It a 
moment as In the Ineptitudes of a 
trance, and passed on. 

•This spider.” he said, "will not 
have favored the thief here as the 
Scotch spider favored the Bruce, for 
It took days to make a big, strong, 
tough web like that.” 

He reached the door, put out his 
hand In the manner of one so detach¬ 
ed that his senses no longer guide 
him. Then suddenly he faced about 
and addressed Count Andreas, as 
though there had been no Interval 
after the man's comment. 

"And yet—how shall we eay that 
the countess has not been here?” ’* 
He crossed with a stride to one of 
the closets and threw the door open. 
There was a little shelf across the 
bottom of the closet, on which were 
a row of shota Blr Henry took up 
a pair of slippers and brught them 
aver to Oust Andreas. 

"Loek*” ho said, "theca are bits of 


IJE advanced a step toward Count 
Andreas, and his voice took on a 
low, penetrating menace: 

"If I show you that no living per¬ 
son could have done this thing, will 
you take that for an evidence of 
your dead wife’s will In this affair, 
and release this bracelet to Miss 
Whitney—If I can find It?” 

The Hungarian laughed, as In bra¬ 
vado. 

"Yes,” he said, *1f you can And it." 

"It is a bargain.'* Sir Henry said, 
"before a witness, and I accept It. As¬ 
suming. as a theory, that the Count¬ 
ess Andreas washable to carry out her 
threat, where should we look to And 
these Jewels? Let us reflect.” 

He looked steadily at the man be¬ 
fore him. 

"The dead woman would h® at this 
work to remove theee rubles from 
your possession, and she would place 
them where you would not look to 
find them. Then, to And them we 
must look in that place which you 
have not searched.” 

He paused. 

“There is only one place In this 
room,” he said, "where you have not 
looked; and you will agree with me 
that no living person, on last night, 
oould have concealed the jewels in 
that place.” 

.He turned abruptly and indicated 
the count's portrait fastened to the 
wall by the great spider wed. 

"No living person could remove 
this frame without breaking that 
web, and yet the Jewels are con¬ 
cealed In the old folded paper that 
holds the bottom of this frame out 
a little from the wall.” 

Count Andreas made a swift stride 
forward; but Sir Henry was before 
him. He wrenched the folded paper 
from under the frame and thrust it 
Into his pocket. 

X thought Count Andreas looked 
about him for a weapon. Then the 
menace fell from him, and he sat 
down. 

"You are right,” he said; "the dead 
woman has been here.” 

"If any woman has been here” re¬ 
plied Sir Henry Marqule 

Outside, on tho path to the.village, 
with the priceless rubles In ray hand, 
X turned to Sir Henry Marquis. 

"Did the dead woman come back 
to carry out her threats?” 

"Perhaps the dead woman carried 
out her threats,” he replied; "but 
she did not come back to do It.'* 

vCount Andreas wished to be rid 
of your insistence, eo he preperde 
these false evidences to" indicate that 
a discharged maid had entered the 
house and accomplished the robbery. 
But be was a conspicuous bungler, 
for all Ms care; the woman’s foot¬ 
prints which he made in the flowered 
bed, by lying down on the turf and 
pressing the countess’ slippers into 
the soft earth with his hand, did not 
show a print deep enough for the 
weight of a woman. Of course he 
had the key to the desk drawer." | 

"But the spider web?" X cried, "how 


YlfE think of Italy as the home of 
** the arts, yet It should not b© for¬ 
gotten that while Italy’s famous 
cities were making their contribu¬ 
tion of genius to the world they were 
also weaving g • romance of trfcde 
about themselves which was to fasci¬ 
nate students of economics In later 
centuries. 

The story of the rise and fall of 
the Genoese and Venetian republics 
is as much commercial as political. 
Advantageously located on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and Adriatic*, 
these seaports were keen commercial 
rivals in the middle ages, for they 
were a convenient channel of trade 
between the Levant and northern 
Europe. 

While the Crusaders were in the , 
Orient they tasted sugar for the first 
time, and liked the novel food so 
much that they introduced it at home 
on ttielr return. The demand thUB 
created In Europe kept the Italian 
citlss, Venice especially, busy trading 
In sugar. * 

The Venetian merchants went Into 
Egypt and other countries of the Le¬ 
vant for their sugar. The island of 
Cyprus, then tributary to Venice, con¬ 
tributed a goodly share of the sugar 
which came into the city of Canals. 

In Venice the sugar was "refined” in 
a crude way, being melted over and 
over until it lost the appearance of 
coarse, wet sand and became a fine 
grain, mroe or lpss white, and pleas¬ 
ing to the medieval eye. It had few 
points in common with the product 
of a modern refinery, but It was rel- « 
lshed by all who could afford It. 
Such was the sugar of Dante’s time. 

It was only in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. In 1470, to be 
exact, that a Venetian discovered a 
superior method of refining cane Juice 
so that the resultant sugar was less 
crude than theretofore. He also gave 
to the world the first loaf sugar, 
which achievement brought him an 
award of 100,000 crowns. Through 
the ensuing years the Venetian sugar 
refiners worked constantly on the 
new method until they had Improved, 
and perfected It to such an extent 
that they were able to place on the 
market the celetfrated "pains de 
Venise," or Venetian loaves. These 
represented so distinct an advance 
In the refiner’s art that their fame 
spread rapidly, and this form of sugar 
was soon in great demand through- ^ 
out the surrounding European coun¬ 
tries. 

As the "sugar capital” of Europe, 
Venice flourished for centuries 
through the middle ages; but the 
fortunes of war and a change In 
trade currents interfered sadly with 
her commercial glory, so that after 
the sixteenth century we hear little 
or nothing of her as a factor in the 
sugar trade. *■ 

During the centuries following, un¬ 
til the end of the nineteenth, Italian 
sugar traders concerned themselves - 
mainly with the importation of sugar 
for domestic use. Finally, In 1898, 
sugar beets were planted In Italy, 
and 5,900 tons of domestic sugar was 
produced that year. Beet culture 
was encouraged and developed so 
rapidly that fifteen years later. In 
1913, the sugar production had lit- 
creased fifty-five fold, amounting to 
328,000 tons. 


Light on the Subject. 


' ■p’VE electric signs on Broadway in 
* New York make use of nearly^ 


36.000 incandescent lamps, or more 
electrio lamps than were used in the 
, entire United 8tates in 1881, two 
years after Edison brought out his 
first Incandescent lamp. 

Three of these five premier signs 
which help to spread the fame of 
Broadway are theatrical announce¬ 
ments. The fourth is an automobile 
tire advertisement. The fifth and 
largest of all Is a chewing gum sign, 
In the operation of which 19,000 lamp3 
are used. 

It Is abundant testimony to the 
progress of the electrical Industry 
that the 36,000 lamps In Broadway’s 
five greatest electric signs consume 
but 890 kilowatts of current, or only 
<gie-quarter of that required for the 
lamps burned In the United 6tv®> in 
1881. Moreover, the volume of light 
which they give is twice as great. 


Submarine Thawing. 


npHE uee of electricity for thawing 
* frozen water pipes In city houses 
ie no longer uncommon, but an un¬ 
usual undertaking In this relation 
was the application not eo long ago 
of the process to a six-inch subma¬ 
rine main, Xi700 fist In length, con¬ 
necting North Brother Island with 
New York city. 

When an ordinary water pipe la te 
be thawed both ends are ent and the 
postage of a comparatively email 
electrio current through the resistant 
pipe metal generates sufficient heat to 
melt the ice In the pipe. Although 
the eame general plan gras followed 
with the frozen submarine main, all 
the conditions were eo difficult that 
It took flva days of applying powerful 
electrio currents and of a constant/ 
pumping with a pressure of eighty 
pounds to do. the work. 
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